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Life Insurance 1s 
Si ecurity 


Because children must 
be allowed to live out their childhood secure 
from the struggle for existence; because wives 
must be so protected that they will never have 
to face the world uncertain of food and shelter; 
because ambitious youth must have an educa- 
tional equipment adequate to meet the compe- 
tition of the business and professional world; 
because every man and woman must feel safe 
against the storms the future can bring; —life 
insurance stands as a strong wall of protection 
between humankind and human catastrophe, 
always serving its fundamental purpose of mak- 
ing and keeping secure those things which men 


and women hold most precious. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Crade Cards 


By GerEorGE FrRANcIs Dow 


URING the eighteenth century 

and well the nineteenth, 

many English tradesmen and 
shopkeepers used for advertising purposes 
a sheet or card on which was printed a 
copperplate engraving announcing in 
some detail the articles manufactured by 
their trades or sold in their shops. Gold- 
smiths, booksellers, cabinetmakers, trunk- 
makers, haberdashers, mercers, 


into 


grocers, 
and even surgeons, almost every known 
trade, made use of this device to adver- 
tise their business. Usually the engraver 
embellished the announcement with a 
more or less elaborate border or pictured 
the sign that hung over the shop door. 
Sometimes a symbol associated with the 
trade was figured and not infrequently 
the exterior or interior of the shop would 
be shown. I'wo dozen or more of these 
cards done by Hogarth are known. Bar- 
tolozzi, Cole, Fourdrines, Hancock, 
Sherwin, and many other engravers of 
less repute all turned an honest penny in 
this way. Over five thousand of these 
cards are in a collection in the British 
Museum. The fashion also flourished on 
the Continent and some very beautiful 
cards were engraved in Paris. 


London set the fashion for the British 
colonies so it is natural to expect to find 
the use of trade cards appearing in New 
England and the more southern prov- 
inces. Johnston, Hurd and Revere all 
produced engraved business cards in Bos- 
ton and a host of their followers indus- 
triously kept up the work until the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century when other 
methods of advertising became the fash- 
ion. In Philadelphia and New York beau- 
tifully engraved cards were produced, 
designed in the English manner. 

Thomas Coram, living at Charleston, 
South Carolina, advertised in 1779 to 
engrave bills for tradesmen and others. 
In 1781 he advertised in the Royal Ga- 
zette (Charleston), to engrave “direct- 
ing cards and shop cards for merchants 
and tradesmen.” 

Henry Dawkins, “Engraver from 
London, who lately wrought with Mr. 
James Turner; having now entered into 
business for himself next door to the Sign 
of Admiral Boscawen’s head, in Arch- 
street (Philadelphia), where he engraves 
all sorts of maps, shopkeeper’s bills, bills 
of parcels, coats of Arms for gentlemen’s 
books,” . . . engraved a number of fine 
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Andrew Barclay, Bookbinder, Boston 


PROBABLY ENGRAVED BY THOMAS JOHNSTON, 1765-1767 
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shopkeeper’s cards of which examples 
have been preserved. James Turner, his 
former employer, had removed to Phila- 
delphia from Boston where he had prac- 
ticed the trade. 

John Norman, also from London, ad- 
vertised in the Pennsylvania Journal 
(1774), to engrave ‘Shop Bills; Bills 
of Exchange ; Bills of Parcels,” etc., etc. 
Later he removed to Boston. 

James Smither, also of Philadelphia, 
engraved several shop cards of excellent 
design. He also taught drawing. 

The exact manner in which these trade 
cards were used is somewhat in doubt. 
When found pasted in a chest of drawers, 
a clock case or the top of a trunk, the 
purpose is evident; many of the cards en- 
graved in the eighteenth century are larg- 
er in size and on the reverse of existing 
examples may be found a bill for goods 
made out in proper form. Sometimes the 


engraved design provides blank spaces to 
be filled in with prices and amounts as 
may he observed in the card engraved be- 


fore 1754 by Nathaniel Hurd, for Joseph 
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Palmer & Co. spermaceti candle manu- 
facturers at Germantown, near Boston, 
in what is now Quincy. It is likely, how- 
ever, that many trade cards, especially 
those of more ornate form, were prima- 
rily used for announcement purposes or 
to advertise the shop. The distinction be- 
tween the trade card and the billhead, 
accordingly, is not easy to define, but it is 
clear that however elaborate the form 
may be, if it contains the words “‘Bought 
of °° “gee the she et was a billhead and not 
a true trade card. Both were advertised 
by the engravers and both were in use 
at the same time. 

‘The earliest English trade cards seem 
to date back to about the year 1600 and 
all through the century that followed 
specimens are exceedingly rare. At first 
they were plain type-printed sheets. From 
1720 to 1770, the trade card in England 
is found at its highest degree of excel- 
lence, beautifully designed and beautiful- 


ly engraved on copper. The feature of 


the design is the sign of the tradesman, 
more or less heraldically treated, and 
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ENGRAVED BY THOMAS JOHNSON IN 1732. 334 x 63% INCHEs 


COURTESY OF A BOSTON COLLECTOR 
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Andrew Barclay, Bookbinder, Boston 


PROBABLY ENGRAVED BY THOMAS JOHNSTON, 1765-1767 
COURTESY OF AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIFTY 


below it a simple panel of lettering. Later, 
developed the ornamental framework of 
the sign and panel, to be followed by the 
introduction of a representation of the 
wares offered for sale in the shop. The 
influence of ‘Thomas Chippendale may 
be seen in many of these plates. Now 
comes the period when the sign has dis- 
appeared and the advertising interest is 
confined to the display of goods. The en- 
forced abolition of hanging signs in Lon- 
don took place in 1762, when the num- 
bering of the houses began to take its 
place. William Hogarth introduced 


many of his trade cards a pictorial rep- 
resentation of the trade being carried on. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the artistic design and quality of 
the trade card began to deteriorate and 
the tradition soon became overlaid by the 
affectations of the Victorian era. 

The trade card primarily was used as 
an advertisement, and is a straightfor- 
ward announcement of the wares pro- 
duced or sold in the shop. It states the 
name of the tradesman and where he 
may be found, giving the street or loca- 
tion near some well-known building. 
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Jogeph and Baniel Waldo, Hardware and Jronmongery, Boston 
ENGRAVED BY JAMES TURNER IN 1748. 64 x 9% INCHES 
COURTESY OF A BOSTON COLLECTOR 
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COURTESY OF DR, 


Sometimes it displays the sign of the shop. 
This is usually done in a decorative and 
interesting way. The design and orna- 
ment is well drawn and the lettering is 
almost uniformly of a high quality. 
Trade cards are of considerable anti- 
quarian importance as they preserve 
truthful pictures of shop fronts, build- 
ings, and street scenes. Not infrequently 
they are of architectural interest and have 
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value in the study of design. They can be 
used in the study of costume, and to the 
student of commerce they supply first- 
hand evidence of markets and prices. In 
the end they present “the plain tale of the 
shop keeper, proud enough of his trade 
and his distinctive device to have his ad- 
vertisement sheets well designed, beau- 
tifully lettered and finely engraved.” 
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Engraved by Thomas Tlightman about 1810 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE SOCIETY FOR THI 
PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
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Probably engraved by Thomas Johnston in 1727 
COURTESY OF MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
3 x 514 INCHES 
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BOOKS © STATIONARY. 


EBENEZER LARKIN WAS IN BUSINESS AT 50 CORNHILL IN 1790 
LATER HE REMOVED TO 47 CORNHILL 
FROM THE LANDAUER COLLECTION IN THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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Engraved by Samuel Bill 
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FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
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Engraved by Samuel Hill 
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Engraved by Abel Bowen 
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Engraved by S. Harris 
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An English Trade Card re-engraved for use in Boston, 
Che central circle also used as a “watch paper’ 
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Engraved by Abel Bowen 
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Engraved by Cox. Borough. London 
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Engraved by Hazen Morse about 1825 
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Engraved by John Chorley about 1820 
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The First Recorded Schoolhouse Flag 


By ADELAIDE R. Kemp 


N Catamount Hill, in Colrain, 

Massachusetts, there are now 

four families where once there 
were fifty. The hill, which is several 
hundred feet above the valley, was so 
called, history states, because one of its 
first settlers, in 1736, was pursued by a 
catamount while driving his cows to pas- 
ture. There is a series of rocky caves near 
the summit of the hill which are believed 
to have been the dens of these wild beasts. 

The hill was laid out at the time of its 
settlement in fifty-acre lots and on each 
of these the pioneer farmer built his own 
house and barn. They led simple lives, 
clearing their lands, raising large families, 
and fighting wild beasts. ‘This was at the 
time when the heroes of ’76 were daily 
themes in every household, when news 
sheets were seldom seen, and the Bible 
and “Pilgrim’s Progress” furnished the 
household libraries. 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century there were two political parties, 
the Federalists and Republicans. The 
members of the latter party were also 
called “‘loyalists,’”’ because they were 
loyal to the government and _ strongly 
favored the War of 1812. The F ederal- 
ists, who were often nicknamed ‘‘Feds”’ 
were somewhat in sympathy with Eng- 
land. 

On Catamount Hill the Republicans 
largely outnumbered the Federalists and 
were often incensed at the disloyalty and 
political views of the latter. Mr. Amasa 
Shippee, father of Andros Shippee from 
whom comes this story, was one of the 
leading “loyalists” on the hill. He was a 
tithing man and varied a tranquil farm- 
er’s life with the more thrilling duties of 
a soldier. In the War of 1812 he was the 
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only volunteer from his native town. To 
show this spirit of loyalty as well as to in- 
spire it in others he conceived the idea of 
making a United States flag and erecting 
it in some prominent place. The school- 
house seemed the most fitting location 
from which to fling it to the breeze. 

The schoolhouse, in this hillside set- 
tlement, was often the center of social 
as well as educational and religious life.* 
It was built by the farmers, a rough 
structure of unhewn logs. There was 
little light and it was heated by a fire- 
place. Here the boys had ample oppor- 
tunity for roasting apples, chestnuts or 
popcorn. It had old-time benches heavily 
carved with initials. The spring from 
which the water was taken still flows to 
quench the thirst of passersby. 

Catamount Hill originally had more 
settlers than the valley and there is no 
doubt they held services up there before 
the Baptist meeting house was built. The 
Congregationalist meeting house was 
even farther from them at that time than 
it is now and, as the people on Cat .mount 
were all Baptists, they held their meetings 
in the little log schoolhouse. It was easy 
of access to all in the neighborhood and 
it was impossible for them to go up and 
down the hill two or three times a week 
to “meeting.” The meetings on Sunday 
in the schoolhouse were attended by more 
people than any one of the churches in 
town have now. They have long passed 
away and the roads where they walked 
are now filled with brush and trees. 

*Catamount Hill is between four and five 
miles from Chandler Hill where the first meet- 
ing house was built in 1738; also three miles 
from the valley, and prayer meetings were 
held in the little schoolhouse when the roads 
to the village were impassable. 
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The flag was made in Mr. Shippee’s 
house by the women. He marked out the 
stars and stripes with compass and square 
and showed them how they should be ar- 
ranged. While the flag was being made 
he went to the Pine Swamp with his ox- 
team, and cutting two tall trees, spliced 
them together for a flag pole. His wife, 
Rhoda, furnished the white threads, 
which she spun and wove on a hand 
loom, and Lois, wife of Reuben Shippee, 
the blue threads, which she also spun, 
wove, and dyed. Andros Shippee could 
not remember who gave the red but it 1s 
believed to have been either Mrs. Hale, 
or Mrs. Willis, relatives of Rhoda Ship- 
pee’s. 

The raising was a grand occasion. The 
loyal farmers, with their wives and chil- 
dren, in oxteams or on horseback, went 
to the old log schoolhouse. ‘There amid 
cheers and prayers the flag was raised to 
the breeze on that beautiful spring day in 
May, 1812. What would they have said, 
these old pioneers, if they had been told 











that in a hundred years or so cars would 
be running through their valley and up 
their beloved Hill without visible motive 
power! That people would be flying in 
the clouds over their heads? That voices 
would come in their houses from the ends 
of the earth? There are marvellous 
changes since that day when, standing 
around that emblem so dear to every 
American heart, surrounded by wooded 
hills, these sturdy farmers showed to the 
world, and to the “Feds” in particular, 
that they were true to the Republic. 

A rugged stone now marks the site of 
the old schoolhouse. It bears this inscrip- 
tion: 

The First U. S. Flag 
Raised over a Public School was 
floated in May 1812 
From a log schoolhouse which 
Stood on this spot. 

It was made by Mrs. Rhoda Shippee 
Mrs. Lois Shippee, Mrs. Sophia Willis and 
Mrs. Stephen Hale and was raised by 
Amasa Shippee, Paul Davenport and 
The Loyal Families of Catamount Hill. 
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The Tate House, Stroudwater, Portland, Maine 


BUILT IN 1755 AND OWNED BY THE COLONIAL DAMES OF MAINI 


Che Tate House, Stroudswater, Portland, Maine 


By ALFRED ELDEN 


HE Maine Branch of the Na- 

tional Society of Colonial Dames 

now owns the famous Tate man- 
sion at Stroudwater in Portland. It is in 
good condition as it has always been 
maintained as a residence, and the Colo- 
nial Dames are restoring the interior so 
far as possible to its original arrangement 
and will use it as a clubhouse and muse- 
um for antiques. 

It was in 1755 that the mansion was 
completed by Captain George Tate who 
came here from England to act as Mast 
Agent and Surveyor General of the For- 
ests. His duty was to cruise the timber- 
lands and place the King’s Mark or 
Broad Arrow on all white pine trees suit- 
able for masts or spars for the vessels of 
the Royal Navy. Unless authorized by 
him, no one was permitted to cut a 
marked tree under heavy penalty. 
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King George III gave Tate his ap- 
pointment. Before that he had served for 
a time on the first frigate ever built in 
Russia in the reign of Peter the Great. 
The new Mast Agent brought with him 
to Stroudwater his wife Mary, and his 
four sons, Samuel, William, George, Jr., 
and Robert. These children ranged in 
age from two to seventeen years. 

The house is a two-story structure 
with gambrel roof and there is a fireplace 
in every room even in the rooms under 
the gambrel roof where the slaves had 
their quarters. Slavery was not abolished 
in Maine until the new constitution was 
adopted in Massachusetts in 1783. These 
servants did their own cooking in their 
third-floor fireplaces. 

The ‘Tates evidently had a fondness 
for deep panels, wainscoting, cornices and 
all kinds of ornate carving. Perhaps their 
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BUILT IN 1785 BY WILLIAM TATE 


taste in houses was more artistic than 
practical which may have accounted for 
the absence of closet room. The view 
from the hill where the house stands 
must have been inspiring. It faced the 
beautiful Fore River and the Great 
Bridge across its swiftly flowing waters 
as the tides surged in or out. 

There was the great mast yard filled 
with mammoth mast logs and spars, and 
always were there vessels loading with 
lumber from the bridge. ‘Then there was 
the tidal salt mill and the vessels build- 
ing on the shores, for the Fore River was 
a much larger waterway than it is today 
and was navigable for fairly large ships 
in the eighteenth century. Here, too, was 
a paper mill. In 1753, when George 
Tate was first heard of at Stroudwater, 
forty-eight of the five hundred families 
in the whole of Falmouth lived close to 
the Mast Agent. 


The mast business in George Tate’s 
day was of great importance throughout 
Falmouth, which later became Portland. 
Sometimes when a mast tree was to be 
felled and dragged to the river, men, 
women and children went to the forest to 
watch the exciting operation. Eventually 
George Tate came to have a double in- 
terest in mast ships for he not only select- 
ed the mast trees they were to transport, 
but one of his sons had become captain of 
a mast ship. This was Samuel, the oldest 
boy. 

In records of organizations to meet 
with the Indians, ‘Tate’s name is always 
to the fore. He was also interested in 
church affairs and at first attended Par- 
son Smith’s church, the first parish meet- 
ing house erected in 1740, about fifteen 
vears before George Tate built his home. 
But by 1763 Tate and some of his friends 
were talking secession from Parson 
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Smith’s church because they wished a 
more English service. In 1765 the first 
Episcopal church, St. Paul’s, was built. 
George Tate was elected one of the 
wardens. His subscription was £20, there 
being only three larger. 

But misfortune was to come to the 
Tate household. ‘The young wife of Cap- 
tain Samuel Tate, only twenty-six years 
old, died in 1769, and in 1770 a real trag- 
edy befell the Tates in the accidental shoot- 
ing of Madame ‘Tate who was sixty years 
of age. Considerable vagueness and a cer- 
tain amount of mystery surround the sad 
incident. Thieves had been stealing sup- 
plies from the Tate storehouse, which 
was back of the residence, and Madame 
‘Tate, determined to catch the miscreants, 
urged the setting of a gun in the store- 
house which would go off if the door was 
opened, 

After considerable discussion, William, 
the second son, did set such a gun in the 
storehouse. Several days elapsing before 
it was necessary to visit the base of sup- 
plies, the trap was strangely enough for- 
gotten. Madame ‘Tate herself went to 
the door and was instantly shot and killed 
by the trap. William was arrested and 
pleading guilty to setting the gun, was 
convicted of manslaughter and con- 
demned to death. Later, he received the 
King’s pardon. 

A happier event was the appointment 
in this same year, 1770, of George Tate, 
Tr., the third son, aged only twenty-five, 
as a lieutenant in the Russian navy. He 
was quickly advanced until he became an 
admiral. He always kept up his connec- 
tions with his Portland relatives and visited 
them as late as 1819. Another event of 
1770 was the marriage of the youngest 
son, Robert, at the age of nineteen, to a 


young Stroudwater neighbor, Martha 
Slemmons, and also the minor event of 
the arrival in Stroudwater harbor of Cap- 
tain Samuel Tate in his large ship. So 
1770 brought some joy as well as sorrow 
to the ‘lates. 

William ‘Tate, the stay-at-home son, 
was not sea-minded like his brothers and 
in 1785 built a large store and for many 
years carried on a general business. Until 
within a few years this building was oc- 
cupied by the late Andrew Hawes who 
lived well into his nineties, and amassed a 
fortune as a storekeeper. The building 
still stands, althouglr it is fast going into 
decay. 

In 1789 George Tate, senior, made 
his will. He stated “and being in the 89th 
vear of my age, I thank God I am of per- 
fect mind and memory.” A grand old 
man was this George ‘Tate. At eighty-six 
he could read without spectacles and was 
a wonderful penman even then. In 1794 
George Tate died, aged ninety-three years 
and nine months. As for the Tate house, 
Samuel Parkman of Boston took posses- 
sion of it in 1830 to satisfy a claim of 
$4,895. Iwo years later he transferred 
it to Dr. Calvin Thomas, of Tyngs- 
borough, Massachusetts, for £2500. In 
1810, Charles Barket, a shipwright, was 
residing in it, but from that time on it is 
dificult to trace its owners and its oc- 
cupants. Leonard Chapman, writing in 
1001, says that in 1850 it was empty, 
that at that time boys gathered frequently 
in the attic to obtain lead from the roof- 
closed window holes with which to man- 
ufacture shotgun bullets. The Colonial 
Dames, however, have obtained a clear 
title to this historic old house and it will 
now be preserved and receive excellent 
care, 
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Fabrics, Clothing and Tools purchased in England, in 
1639-1642, for Governor George Tirilys 
of Hartford, Conn. 


EORGE WYLLYS, who settled 
in Hartford, Conn., in 1638, and 
became Governor of the Colony 

in 1642, was born at Fenny Compton, 
Warwickshire, England. With Lord Say 
and Seal, Sir Richard Saltonstall and oth- 
ers he bought an interest in lands on the 
Piscataqua river in New Hampshire as 
early as 1633. He was a man of consid- 
erable wealth and before coming to New 
England sent over his steward with 
twenty domestics and indented servants 
to establish a residence for himself and 
family. His two-story house, containing 
eight rooms and a garret chamber, was 
considered the best dwelling in Hartford. 
It remained standing until 1827. When 
deeded to his wife in 1641 it was de- 
scribed as “‘one mansion house and home 
lotte impaled with barnes, stables, out 
houses, gardens there unto belonging.” 
On his home lot stood the famous “‘char- 
ter oak.”’ He died March 9, 1644, and 
the inventory of his estate amounted to 
£3500, the largest estate in the Colony 
previous to the year 1680. The following 
abstracts from his papers, now in the pos- 
session of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety (see “Collections,” vol. xx1), supply 
interesting information on the merchan- 
dise shipped into the Colony in the early 
days, and the prices prevailing in Eng- 
land at that time. 


FOOD 
Annis seeds, at gd per pound 
Beef at 28/ per barrel 
Butter at 4d per pound 
Cinnamon, large, at 7 per pound 
Cloves, dry, at 7/ per pound 
Currents, at £5.10.11 per barrel 
Ginger, large, at 14d per pound 
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Licorice, English, at 10d per pound 

Mace, large, at 12/ per pound 

Malt, at 3/5 per strike 

Nutmegs, at 5/ per pound 

Pease at 2/1 per bushel 

Pork, at £1.01.00 per Kinderkin [a cask hold- 
ing half a barrell]; Salt to put in it 6d 

Pepper at 2, 

Raisins, Malaga, for servants on 
ship, at 3d per pound 

Raisins of the Sun at £3.10.11 per barrel 

Starch, white, at 4d per pound 

Sugar, loaf, at 162d per pound 


per pound 
board the 


CLOTHING 
8 per pair 
8 per pair 


Bodices, from I 

Gloves, knit thread, at 2 
do mens, at 7d per pair 

per dozen pair 


4 to 2, 


do w hite, at 7 
do white, at 1 per pair 

Hats, black, for servants faced with leather, at 
5/8 each 

do a fine black felt for Mrs. Wyllys, 12/6 

do a colored hat for him, 12/6 

do demi casters for women, at 16/6 each 

do mens colored, faced with leather, at 3/4 
each 

at bands, black, for servants, at 8d each 

do colored, for servants at sd each 

do black, for the demi casters, at 1 


—_— 
ao 


6 each 
Hood, cucle, at 2/9 
do taffaty, at 3/9 
do tiffeny, at 1/o 
Hose, childrens, from 13 “4d to 7d per pair 
do womens, from 13d to 22d per pair 
Sea cap, 2 
Shoes, for Mrs. Wyllys, at 2/6 per pair 
do 6 and 7, at 2/142 per pair 
do 10, at 2/7 per pair 


Stockings, childrens, from 62d to 2/5 per 
pair 
do grey, from 15d to 2 per pair 


FABRICS 

per pair 

6 to 2/4 per pair 
per piece 


Stockings, Irish, 1 
do men’s, from 1 
Barmilion, at 18 
Canvas, broad, at 1734d per ell 
Chamlet, gr: at £2.18.0 per piece 


on) 





Cro 
Din 
Dov 
F ust 

dd. 
Ince 
Jem 
Ker: 


de 


Line 
de 
Man 
Mol 
at 
Pack 
Para 
Peni 
Rais 
Rash 
ck 

ck 
Say, 
scote 
sere 
de 
do 
Shag 
Tam 


do 


Bind 
Bree 
Filet 
Incle 
Lace: 
do 
Point 
do 
Ribb 
do 
Rugs 
Silk, 
do 
Dape 
do 
Dhre; 
do 
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Cheney, colored, at 2/2 per yard 
Cloth, blue, at 10Y%2d per yard 

do mixed, at 2/g per yard 

do Spanish, fine quince and musk colored, 

from 7/10 to 14 / 

Crotussc, at 8d per ell 
Dimity, at 19/ per piece 
Dowlas, at £5.08 per piece 


per yard 


Fustian at 15/g per piece 
do colored, at 17 / per piece 
Inderlings, at 7d per ell 
Jemnes | Jeans? | at £1.1 5-O per piece 
Kersey, at 4/2 per yard 
do quince colored mixed North, 38 yds to 
piece, at 3/2 per yard 
uindsey, at 144d per yd 
do at 11d per ell 
Manchester, at 5/10 per piece 
Mohair, carnat, watered silk, at 5/ per yard 
do rich black silk, at 4/4 per yard 
Pack sowes at 11d per ell 
Paragon, colored Turkey, at 4/8 per yard 
Peniston, muske, at 2/6 per yard 
Raisings, at 19/4 per piece 
Rash, French gr: at 49/ per piece 
per piece 


do Red spanish, at 50, 


do muscolol, at 48, 
per piece 
Say, gr: at 57/ per piece 
Scotch cloth, from g! od to 14! 5d per yard 
Serge, colored Dutch, at 4/4 per yard 

do colored Padua, at 3/4 per yard 

do Lray, £4.1 5-0 per piece 
Shag at 2 per yard 
Tamet, pink ingraine English, at 2 6 per yard 
do Turkey, at 3/2 per yard 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bindings, at 3/6 per paper 
Breech clasps, at 22d per £Tross 
Fileting, white, at 3/8 per paper 
Incle, coarse, at 2/2 per gross 
Laces, leathern, at 3/ per gross 

do thread, at 2/8 per gross 
Points, leathern, at 2d per dozen 

do thread, at 2/2 per gross 
Ribbon, cotton, from 7/6 tO 12 per gross 

do ferret, at 2/4 per dozen 
Rugs, Irish, for the servants, at 6/6 each 
Silk, black, at 17d per ounce 

do coloured, at 21d per ounce 
Tape, coloured, at 6! od per piece 

do white, at 6/6d per piece 
Chread, black, at 4/10 per butt 

do brown, 8 lb, at 23d per pound 

do coloured, at 2/6 per pound 


do Coventry blue, at 4/4 per pound 

do fine white, at 11/6 per pound 
Ticks and bolsters for the servants to lye on by 

the way, 11/  ; flocks to fill them, 13/6 

Barrels at 2/ each 
Freight, £3 per ton 
Hogsheads at 6/ 
Jack [| roasting 


each 





, Wheels and cord, £1.4.0 
Knives, black hafted, at 2/4 per dozen 
Muskets (3) Firelock, at £1.1.0 each 
Needles, best, at 12/ per M 
Paper, white, at 5/4 per ream 
Passage at sea to Connecticut, £5 per man 
Pins, at 8d to 10d per M 

do from 5/38 to 7/2 per dozen 
Powder, fine, at £6.2.0 per barrel 
Soap, at £1.4.4 per cask 
Trunk, 8/ 
4 swords and 3 belts for servants, £1.2.6 
Wages, for a maid, £2.0.0 per year 
Wax, vellow, at 13d per pound 


TOOLS 


2 large handsaw plates 00.02.00 


1 pr large COMpasses 00.00.06 
5 Flanders files 


6 broad howes 


00.02.06 


o00.10.00 


SM 6d nails 01.06.08 
1M double tod nails 00.12.00 
20M 2d hobnails 01.03.04 
I cooper’s broad AXe 00.03.06 
4 spoke shaves 00.03.04 
3 drawing knives 00.02.06 
1 planing iron 00.00.08 
2 cooper’s adzes 00.04.00 
1 hatchet 00.01.04 
2 round shaves 00.02.04 
I large knife 00.01.00 
I paling axe 00.01.08 
I lathing axe 00.01.00 
I pr tailors sheers 00.01.04 
I pressing iron 00.01.09 


te 


coopers Knives 00.01.01 


Governor Wyllys wrote to his son 
George, in England, in the fall of 1643, 
directing him to purchase and ship to 
Hartford the following merchandise, 
VIZ.: 


The goodes I would haue you to buy 
& what mony in each to bestow are as 
followeth. in Nayles soli whereof 3000 
double Tenns & 3000 single tenns in 
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shoenails & sparrobles for shoes 30 thow- 
sand, 20 thowsand Lath nailes, & the rest 
in 64 nayles & 8d nailes neare equally 
diuided. 

2 yards & a half of spanish Cloath to 
match this cloath sent you here inclosed 
in color & goodnes as neare as you can wth 
silke & buttons for the same being a sute 
for my selfe wch I suppose may come 
vnto 2li 10s. / in Kentish Cloath such as 
you sent me last about 8 or gs the yard 
10li in Linsey woolsey & other stronge 
stuffes for servants. 10 in a Case of 
kniues wherein are 8 or 12 & other ordi- 
nary kniues for seruants & to sell 711 1os 

in gloues for me’ yor mother & brother 
& sisters & for seruants 5]i in 4 barrells of 
powder 2oli you may haue good at one 
mr ffreemans a mrchant about ‘Tower 
hill as I take it. some of his acquaintance 
here will write to him yt you may have 
good. in a 1000 of shott whereof the one 
halfe goose shott & the other in Ducke 
shott wch as I take it will come vnto 611 
or 6li 10s in sixe Coulters & shares such 
as you vse at Compton & 2 fagotts of 
steels & iron 241i in sackinge for bags 511 
in Candles. 511 in Country shoes & bootes. 
2oli in hempen & flaxen Cloath 1oli such 
like as may be bought at warwicke faire 
if you can gett it in blew linnen of the 
broader sort. 51 in strong russet stock- 
inges for men & other colored stockinges 
such as you sent the last time for men 
women and children. 201i in strong nar- 
row cloath for servants. 1oli the gray 
vorkeshire cloath you sent last yeare was 
nothinge worth. in pinnes 5!) the one 
half of the smaller strong white pinnes. 
in a whole peece of yard broad Lockerum 
about 224 or 2s the Elle in sixe Elles of 
holland about 8s p the Elle for bandes 
2li $s in 20 Elles of holland about 4s the 
Elle 4li in 20 Elles of holland about 3s 
the Elle a good shephard holland strong 


& white & so the rest stronge & white 3! 
in 20 Elles of holland about [ — |s th 
Elle 2li half a peece of white cleare lawn. 
about 78 the yard wch wilbe as I take it 
about or somewhat aboue 211 in 12 yards 
of double green say for aprones a good 
Color yard broad about 3s 44 the yard 2!: 
in 2 half peeces of good white holines fus- 
tian 1li or 2s, as I remember I haue so 
paid. 611 of powder blew starch 5. or 6s 
& a li of Comin seed forget not. in 6 
yvory combes & half a li of pound combes, 
half a li of black strong sowing silke for 
‘Taylors, wth other silke & silke buttons 
answerable to the stuffes & cloath you 
buy. in 14 yards of spanish Cloath some 
holding color you thinke fitt about 14s 
the yard that you sent last was good of 
the prise gli 16s in Nutmegs, mace, Cin- 
amon, & pepp the best & ginger 31i as for 
Currans & raysins of the sun & maligo 
raysins & sugar we can haue them neare 
if not full as cheape here ye next way 
from Spaine. / Yor mother would haue 
you buy her 4 pe of shoes for winter of 
mr Dixs he must make them some what 
bigger then formerly for they shrinke 
coming ouer, & would haue John Brookes 
send her 6 p of popingee green stockings 
for winter not to short in the Legge, theis 
you sent are too cold for hir. And I 
would haue you buy 4 Elles of the best 
blacke taffity saucsnet for scarfes for yor 
mother & sisters. & I would haue you 
send me 4 or 6 youthes such as ‘Thomas 
Base & 2 girles for such time as I had 
him or longer. these maides you sent me 
the last yeare proue not as yet fitt for me, 
I would haue them such as haue not bin 
bread Idly & from Compton, if I could 
& there be such as Thomas Base as be fitt 
& such as can read if it may bee. Besse 
fuller will not be longe vnmarried I 
would haue her father send me an other 
of his daughters to be one if you thinke 
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fitt, tell hir father, I keep the cloath I 
bought of him, when I came ouer to 
make his daughter a pettycoate & wase- 
coate or gowne for hir weddings. & 
would haue you buy for yor sisters each 
of them a ryding sute as hoode, coate, 
And safeguard of the Color of the stuffe 
now sent you wth the patterne of my 
cloath but a very good strong stuffe ready 
made & let them not be trimmed gawdily 
wth Lace but according to the modester 
manner vsed. the one safeguard must be 
an Elle longe & the other an Elle & half 
quarter long & the Coates & goods ac- 
cordingly in Length & 2 pillian Cloathes 
for yor sisters such as you thinke meete: 
I would haue you buy the taffety Curle 
& bone Lace & ribon yor sister hester hath 
sent for in hir letter vnto you now sent. 
& to buy for me 1 sheet of lead. & 2 
coloured hatts for my selfe, the last you 
sent me I like well it was well wrought & 
light, only I would haue it a full inch or 
somewhat more broader in the brime & 6 
blacke hatts for my 
apeece / 

If the 3001: I write of will not pay for 


maides about 5s 


all I write for I hope there wilbe supply 
from mr St Nicholas or otherwise yr if 
not I will pay you when you come over, 
in such thinges as are in the Country as 
you may want besides the rooli you are 
to haue in Corne & Cattell after yor 
cominge our as aforesaid. / 

I need not write vnto you what you 
should bring ouer wth you, for you well 
know what is fittest for your selfe, & what 
ou plus you bring it will bring you good 
aduantage as aforesaid. I would haue you 
buy more for me 12 stocklockes for 
doores about 184d apeece & a double locke 
wth 2 keyes, such one as is on my closet 
dore at Compton. 

you will find building to be almost 2 
ptes lesse then it was of three when you 
were here & cowes & cattell neare if not 
altogether as cheap as they were in Eng- 
land, when I cam thence, we are now 
grown almost all into English graine 
wheat about 4s p bushell (a bushell is as 
much wth ys as a strike wth you) & rye 
about 38 p bushell & pease 3s & indian 
2s 6d you may do more now wth a rooli 
then I could wth 2o0o0li when I came ouer. 
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Eastern View of Framingham, Mass. 
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Notes and Gleanings 


we A CENTURY AGO in the 
country town of Wenham, Mass. 
Charles Baker, a retired carpenter, in 
1876 supplied the following reminis- 
cences to Perley Derby of Salem. 

I was born in Wenham in 1806 and 
my early recollections of the business 
habits of the carpenters in that place, are 
of long hours lasting from sunrise to sun- 
set and often till after dark. ‘That was 
the common rule the year round. They 
worked hard for small pay and reaped 
but few advantages in the way of mental 
culture. It was only by means of the ut- 
most frugality, they were enabled to lay 
by, after years of toil, sufficient savings to 
obtain a home for themselves. Luxuries 
were dispensed with. One summer some 
Wenham carpenters started very early in 
the morning to go to work for a Quaker 
living in Danvers, where they arrived just 
about sunrise, the usual hour of com- 
mencing work. The Quaker, also a very 
early riser, met them as they drove up 
and said, ““Why didn’t you come to work 
sometime in the forenoon,” intimating 
that he expected them sometime before 
light. 

In those days women milked the cows 
and had them in the pasture before sun- 
rise while the men were elsewhere at 
work and this would be before breakfast. 
Farmers were up before daylight from 
April on, getting out their manure, 
ploughing it into the ground and doing 
general work for $10.00 a month and 
board, until haying time when they re- 
ceived $20.00 and board per month. 
This lasted until harvest time after which 
wages were reduced. 

Mechanics and others, who went long 
distances to work usually carried their 
dinners in a wooden box. Their drink 
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was put into a wooden keg made of solid 
birch or beachwood bored out, and the 
head or heads shrunk in, each keg hold- 
ing from one to four quarts. 

‘Tailors in Wenham, and the adjacent 
country towns, were actually journey 
men, going from house to house, doing 
their cutting there while the women of 
the household made up the work. The 
composition of the material, was mostly 
homespun, suggestive of a long time 
coming before the tailor’s services would 
be required again. Trees and fences could 
then be climbed in perfect safety, and 
many an unlucky slip, ending now-a-days 
in aserious concussion with mother earth, 
was prevented by coming in contact with 
some spur of a limb that would hold the 
climber a close prisoner by some portion 
of his clothes, without the least danger to 
the latter. They wove real cloth in those 
days. 

Shoemakers also traveled about the 
country making and cobbling shoes, the 
daily board being considered as part of 
their pay. 

Carpenters, also sometimes traveled. 
Nathaniel Kimball, one of the craft 
walked daily to Wenham from Salem 
several days in succession till he had com- 
pleted a job of work there, receiving 
$1.25 per day wages. This represents, in 
some degree the hardihood of that class 
of people, in days gone by. 

Blacksmiths and masons must not be 
counted out in any of the foregoing par- 
ticulars, and the country people generally 
country towns, were actually journey- 
were noted for their strength and power 
of endurance. From day to day it was 
nothing but continued hard, hard, work 
with little rest and little pay. 

Apprentices generally learned the 
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trades they were put to, if they remained 
long enough, or had anything of a genius 
for it. Their clothes were generally fur- 
nished the first year by their parents and 
afterwards by their masters who gave 
them a new suit when they reached 
eighteen years and another at twenty-one 
years of age. Their great ambition was to 
save all they could, and if, during their 
minority, they could scrape together 
$10.00 or $15.00 for interest, or other- 
wise, it was considered quite a little for- 
tune. They always lived with their mas- 
ters. Schooling lasted three 
months during the winter evenings and 
was taught by some graduate of a fast 
sailing schooner whose command of the 
English language would be as often per- 
verted from, as applied to the benefit of 
his pupil. As to caste between master and 
apprentice it was generally hands off, 
except in a strict line of business com- 
munication and the master was general- 
ly considered as eminently superior to the 
apprentice. Indentures invariably were 
made between parent and master. The 
style of living among mechanics was gen- 
erally of the plainest sort, consisting in a 
great measure of brown and barley bread, 
very little of flour and large quantities of 
mush and when a baker happened along 
once in a fortnight, or so, two or three 
flour loaves would be bought to be kept 
for company even if they did not make 
their appearance for a week or more, 
when the bread would be sliced up, and 
made into toast. Meats were after the 
modern style of farmer’s fare. Side dishes 
and luxuries were very little known. Fur- 
niture was scant, flag and hard, wood- 
bottomed chairs, settees and old-style, 
slant-topped, desks or bureaus were quite 
common. There were no carpets, sofas, 
lounges or center tables. Vehicles for rid- 
ing were uncommon. Three or four 


possi bly 


chaises were owned in the town. Most 
people rode horseback. Church going was 
strictly attended to in those days. Every 
household had its supply of wooden plates 
and bowls, and wooden-ware of all sorts 
was generally used. No cloth was used on 
the table. A general change for better 
living conditions took place about the 


vear 1834. 
B EACON HILL BELL RINGERS. 


Mrs. Arthur A. Shurcliff writes me 
that I misinterpreted what she wrote 
back in April about the hand bells at 
Newburyport and Quincy. I stated in 
the article in the October issue of Old- 
Time New England that those bells 
were furnished by the Old South Church 
of Boston. 

What Mrs. Shurcliff wrote was that: 
“After hearing the Christmas eve ring- 
ing a set of hand bells has been purchased 
for the Old South Church on Boylston 
street for Newburyport and for Quincy.” 

The lack of a comma after “Boylston 
street” led me to conclude that the Old 
South had played Santa Claus for New- 
buryport and Quincy. This was an incor- 
rect and unwarranted conclusion for the 
bells were made for all three places and 
at the expense of each one. 

Mrs. Shurcliff also tells me that the 
legend under the illustration on page 71 
should be “Bell Ringers” and not “‘Sing- 
ers.’ The photograph, she says, was tak- 
en in front of their house at 66 Mt. 
Vernon street.—Allen Chamberlain. 


INDOW BLINDS. 


I notice a 


query in the July, 1935, issue of 
Old-Time New England as to the date of 
outside window blinds in New England. 
The engraving of the Hancock house, 
published in the July, 1789, issue of the 
Massachusetts Magazine, shows blinds, 
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but only on the first floor windows. This 
was the show house of the town at that 
time and may have introduced the fash- 
ion.—Rev. Donald Macdonald-Mullar. 


OARDING SCHOOL. At the 
House of George Brownell, lately 
Mr. Wm. Lowders near the Common, 
is taught Reading, Writing, Cyphering, 
Dancing, Plain Work, Marking, Em- 
broidery, variety of Needle-Work; where 
young Persons may Board; particular 
Attendance will be given either in ‘Town 
or Country.— Boston Gazette, Sept. 9/ 
16, 1734. 


RONER ESRING. Ie = ‘Timothy 
Trickthem’s Laconic Remarks upon 
some late Advertisements, together with 
his own Determination (in order to grow 
speedily Rich) to sell his Goods by Retail 
at 714 for one, cannot be admitted a 
Place in our Paper, as we shall thereby 
evidently disoblige several of our good 
advertising Customers.—Boston Evening 


Post, June 29, 1767. 


RECEIPT TO MAKE A RICH 

Pleasant Wine. Mess. Fleets, As 
you inserted in your late papers, a Receipt 
to make Raisin Wine—the following 
may be useful to some of your country 
readers especially as the Ingredients are 
of our own producing. Before I give the 
following Receipt allow me to repeat 
four lines which it brought to my mem- 
ory. 


Your art, in Deed, excelleth Mine— 
Conversion—Cyder—into—W ine 
Thus I despise your fruitless ‘Taunt 
I'll persevere and so—Avaunt. 
‘Take new Cyder from the Press, mix 
it with so much Honey, until it will buoy 
up a sound Egg. Boil it gently for a 





Quarter of an Hour, but not in an Iron 
Pot. Take off the Scum as fast as it rises; 
let it cool; then barrel it in a vessel not 
quite full, and in March following bottle 
it off—it will be ripe in a month or six 
weeks afterwards. Then you will find a 
rich vinous liquor, as strong as Madeira 
Wine and very Pleasant. Honey may be 
a fine ingredient to assist and render 
palatable raw, crabbed, hard austere 
Cyder. 

(Many flies may be caught with a 
little Honey, but with much Vinegar ye 
can catch not one.) — The Connecticut 
Gazette, January I, 768. 


OODEN CHIMNEY. John 

Davis of Boston, joyner, agreed to 
build William Rix, of Boston, weaver, 
“one framed house 16 foot long & 14 
foote wyde wth a chamber floare finisht 
summer & ioysts a cellar floare wth joysts 
finisht the roofe & walls Clapboarded on 
the outsyde the Chimney framed without 
dawbing to be done wth hewen timber. 
Willm Rix is for this to pay to John Davis 
211i. vz 4 li. in hand 7li. when it is finisht 
and the rest first of May 1641.—Lech- 
ford’s Note Book, Worcester, 1885, page 
302. 


ORSE RACE. Boston Races. ‘To 

be Run-for on Wednesday the 25th 
of September next, on the new Course at 
Boston Neck, a Purse for 200 Dollars, 
free for any Horse, Mare or Gelding, be- 
ing now within the four Provinces of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut and New Hampshire, catching Rid- 
ers the best of three two Mile Heats, pay- 
ing Six Dollars. Entrance on Friday be- 
fore, to Gideon Gardiner, or double at 
the Post; not less than five reputed run- 
ning Horses to start for said Purse.—Bos- 
ton Gazette, Aug. IQ, 1765 (sup.). 
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